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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 
A STUDY OF THEIR GENERAL CHARACTER 


HE long series of Sundays after Pentecost, which oc- 
4 cupy some six months of the year, has already well 
; ( begun. From Christmas to Pentecost Sunday the 
y various mysteries of our Lord’s life were celebrated 
with such a wealth of spiritual drama that perhaps 
our souls, though often sluggish, were carried along with compa- 
rative ease in the hurried onward march of the first six months 
of the liturgical year. But now the scenes have changed. The fre- 
quent Alleluias of the Easter season have been lessened in number, 
the jubilant notes of joy over the Resurrection of the Lord have 
abated, and instead, a sort of quiet restfulness and spiritual calm 
pervades the seasonal liturgy of this time of the year. 





The busy modern Catholic may well wonder what all these 
Sunday Masses should mean for him. Perhaps he thinks that they 
have no special signification, saying that they are all more or less 
alike in many respects—always the same green vestments except 
when a feast occurs, always an Epistle and Gospel with the usual 
admonition or teaching often too abstruse to be of practical value, 
and always a Collect full of humble petition to God for divine 
help. He may even be inclined to think of these Sundays as a 
species of spiritual rest or liturgical vacation, just as he is wont 
to see in these months, or part of them, a time for vacations and 
outings. Or, he may possibly consider them as an uninteresting 
and quite unprofitable hodgepodge of Mass texts, not seeing any 
evident logical plan in them. Perhaps he seeks unity, system, pro- 
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gression, and development of ideas to a climax, such as he found 
in the liturgy from Advent to Pentecost. 

The practical Catholic, therefore, may wonder how he is to 
appreciate fully the spiritual treasures offered to him during the 
time after Pentecost, and how he can enter into the spirit of and 
participate in the life of the Church during the present season. 

To appreciate more thoroughly, and understand more clearly, 
both the many Mass formulas and the underlying motives and 
great import of the Sundays after Pentecost, we must revert to a 
visual conspectus of the whole liturgical year. Without a proper 
perspective much of the doctrinal wealth and spiritual fruit of this 
long season will be entirely lost to us. 

As has been stated before in the pages of Orate Fratres,’ these 
Sundays, covering a space of some six months, should not be con- 
sidered as forming a distinct cycle of the year, apart from the two 
great cycles of Christmas and Easter. The idea of the entire liturgi- 
cal year is to commemorate the two greatest events in the history 
of mankind, the Incarnation and the Redemption of man. Since 
these two mysteries embrace the whole of time, from the creation 
and fall of man to the end of the world, the church year is thus 
symbolical of the entire history of the salvation of man. Centering 
about these same two mysteries, it logically divides into the Christ- 
mas or Incarnation cycle, and the Easter or Redemption cycle. 

A closer examination of the different seasons will show this 
to be the case, and will at the same time give us the proper angle 
from which to view the liturgy of the time after Pentecost. Each 
cycle consists of three parts: one of penitential preparation, another 
of joyous celebration, and a third of further development and 
application of the special fruits of the mystery commemorated. 
After man’s fall, the entire history of the Old Testament is con- 
centrated on the longing and waiting for the coming of the Mes- 
siah. This is all commemorated in the liturgy of Advent. Thus, 
the Christmas or Incarnation cycle consists of Advent, Christmas- 
tide (culminating in the feasts of Christmas and Epiphany), and 
the time after Epiphany. So, too, in the Easter cycle, there is a 
threefold division: a penitential season consisting of Septuagesima- 


1 See Orate Fratres, Vol. III, p. 225. 
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tide, Lent, and Passiontide; a festive season, Eastertide (from 
Easter to the octave day of Pentecost) ; and a prolongation of the 
Easter or Redemption cycle, the time after Pentecost. 

Although the Easter cycle really has a triple climax, as it 
were, in the feasts of Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost, still, the 
latter actually culminates the whole period. Liturgically, Easter 
and Pentecost rank equally as the two highest feasts in the Church, 
being the only two primary double feasts of the first class with 
a privileged octave of the first order. They are, in fact, comple- 
ments of each other, just as the Resurrection and the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost mutually complete each other. 

Pentecost is the birthday of the Church, the day on which 
the Church was born to active Christ-life, when the mystical body 
of Christ was endowed with special divine prerogatives by Christ 
Himself and received its final definite organization to be for the 
future a living, visible, supernatural organism of the highest type. 
Christ had departed. His personal work on earth was finished. 
But to insure the proper continuation of His mission till the end 
of time, He had sent the promised Paraclete on Pentecost day to 
abide with and guide the Church, His mystical body, of which 
He now became the invisible Head, over us His living members. 
Unto this same end He left a corresponding visible head to take 
His own place, along with the priesthood and the sacraments, for 
the teaching, ruling, and sanctifying of His members. Being thus 
entrusted to carry on the work of redemption—to apply its 
fruits to willing mankind—the Church has labored throughout 
the centuries for the salvation of souls, and will continue to do 
so until the end of time, bringing man to Christ and Christ to man. 

It is this vast labor of teaching, ruling, and sanctifying souls 
that is expressed, each year, in a symbolical, mystical, but at the 
same time very real manner (real in its effects), in the liturgy of 
the unusually long series of Sundays after Pentecost. The time 
after Pentecost is not therefore a third and separate period but is 
truly a continuation of the Easter or Redemption cycle. It is a 
liturgical pageant, so to speak, symbolical of the whole life and 
history of the Church, from the first Pentecost to the last day of 
judgment, portraying the growth and development of the Church 
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throughout the centuries, the normal daily life, the active Christ- 
life, of the kingdom of God on earth. 

To put it briefly, while the liturgy of the whole church year 
aims to form Christ in us more and more, still, the liturgy of the 
season at hand seeks in a particular manner to make us realize the 
great practical necessity for all to grow in holiness through the 
sanctifying action of the Holy Ghost, whose coming inaugurated 
the work of His Church. 

With this in mind, we can readily understand that the Sun- 
day Masses of the time after Pentecost assume an important role 
in the Church’s annual program of public and social worship. 
They form a vast department in our religious education and sancti- 
fication, each year, so that they cannot be overlooked without detri- 
ment or loss of some kind to ourselves. 

With the foregoing in mind, we can the better see also how 
the unemotional but firm character, which invests the seasonal 
liturgy after Pentecost, is most adequately suited to express the 
idea of growth of the Church and of growth of holiness in her 
members; for all growth is quiet, unassuming, but firm and steady. 

Those who use a Missal from Sunday to Sunday will quite 
agree that the Masses after Pentecost not only contain an abundance 
of moral and spiritual aphorisms but are also very serious and 
earnest in character. They are unemotional and quiet in style, but 
very impressive nevertheless. 

We need but look at the Introits of the various Sundays to 
confirm this statement, because the Introit of any Mass gives the 
keynote of the Mass in nearly every case.‘ Only here and there do 
we find a brief and modest outcropping of joy. For the rest, it is 
a picture of sinful man before his God and Creator, asking humbly 
for pardon in union with the rest of his fellow men. 

The Gospels, too, for instance, usually contain some striking 
parable or teaching of our Lord intended in some way or other to 
inculcate the obligation and practical necessity of striving after 
sanctification for the sake of eternal life. They teach this some- 
times directly or again give only some motive for doing so, by 





1 See “Redeeming the Time,” by Father Power, in O. F., Vol. IV, no. 8, 
p. 359. 
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reminding us of our own weakness, of the great powers of Christ, 
of His zeal for souls, of the necessity of good works along with 
faith, of death, the last judgment, the next life, and the like. In 
short, the Gospels are all symbolical of the kingdom of God, its 
sanctifying power, growth, and justice. 


The Epistles, on the other hand, are particularly practical 
in scope, indicating the various ways and means by which the 
obligation to seek and keep holiness of life may be fulfilled in a 
fruitful way. These Epistles after Pentecost, taken as a whole, 
form a most profound and comprehensive series of instructions 
in the true Christian life. 


In the Collects, finally, we pray for the necessary means to 
bring about our sanctification. In the group of Collects after Pente- 
cost, the Church shows a great deal of spiritual wisdom, and the 
ability to say much in few words. Nearly each of the Collects is 
worthy of special attention. They are classic examples of the form 
of prayer which is typical of “‘the genius of the Roman rite.” 
They are short, to the point, contain no superfluous expressions, 
and are almost devoid of figurative language—in strong contrast 
to the long poetically constructed prayers of the Oriental Church.* 
In their utter conciseness, however, they contain a wealth and 
beauty of thought and expression. As a recent author states, “‘the 
Collects of the season after Pentecost form one of the most ad- 
mirable collections of prayers that the liturgy possesses; they con- 
tain most precious instructions on God, the strength and protection 
of those who hope in Him, the Preparer of invisible and eternal 
goods for those who love Him; and the doctrine of grace and the 
necessity of good works, in all their different aspects, are mentioned 
in these Collects with a remarkable exactness of doctrine.’ In order 
to appreciate them, one must meditate upon them time and again. 
They form a rich mine of material for practical meditations, for 
in them we find expressions of doctrine and prayer which are the 
result of the Church’s long experience and deep insight into hu- 
man nature. 


1 See Edmund Bishop: Liturgica Historica. 
2 Molien: La Priere de l’Eglise, II, p. 580. 
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In accord with the idea of spiritual growth of the kingdom 
of God, both as a whole and in its individual members, which 
is symbolized by the liturgy of this time, the Church now pro- 
ceeds more freely than usual. In the time from Advent to Pentecost 
she takes infinite pains to trace out a detailed and almost systematic 
program of supernatural living for the Christian. And this is to be 
expected, since the various phases of the life of Christ therein com- 
memorated form a regular sequence of events. Now, however, 
during the time after Pentecost, there is question of the divine 
mission of the Church, and this has an infinite variety of aspects. 
There is less insistence than heretofore on a logical or otherwise 
systematic unity of theme. There is no gradual development of a 
central or dominating idea from Sunday to Sunday. Recent writers 
are realizing this more and more, as they progress in the study of 
the various Mass formulas and their history. 

It is, namely, a well-known fact that these Sundays were 
formerly grouped around the more important feasts of the season, 
somewhat as follows: the Sundays after the feast of Pentecost; 
the Sundays after the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul (June 29) ; after 
the feast of St. Lawrence (August 10); after the feast of St. 
Cyprian (September 16) or after the Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
(September 14) or after the Ember Days of September; and 
finally, the Sundays after the Dedication of St. Michael (Sep- 
tember 29). Thus, in their origin, these Sundays ‘‘had no distinct 
liturgical position until after the sixth century.’ And when they 
received the position as mentioned above, no regard was had for 
any possible central idea which they were to develop. They were 
simply not considered as having any intimate relations with each 
other in point of doctrinal development. 

Furthermore, when, in about the ninth century, the so-called 
Missale plenum—complete Missal—was introduced, a serious dis- 
arrangement of especially the Epistles and Gospels came about, due 
chiefly to the variances existing in the different books used to make 
up the Missal. Before this time the Gospels had been in a separate 
book called the Evangeliarium, the Epistles in the Lectionary. the 
chanted parts in the Antiphonary, the Orations and the ordinary 


ae Haering-Bularzik: Living with the Church, p. 109. 
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parts of the Mass, concerning the priest alone, in the Sacramentary. 
But since there were various editions of these books, one always 
differing slightly from the other, it was quite natural that, when 
an effort was made to combine all into one complete Missal, the 
differences between them or even a mere previous shifting about or 
lack of, for instance, a single Sunday Gospel resulted in the shifting 
of them all. 


What actually happened in the case of the Gospels is very 
probably this: the Gospel which had formerly been assigned to 
the first Sunday was for some reason suppressed and the Gospel 
of the fourth Sunday put in its place. No other Gospel was sup- 
plied for the missing one on the fourth. In consequence, all the 
Gospels were set back by one Sunday, that of the fifth being 
shifted to the fourth Sounday, that of the sixth to the fifth, etc., 
so that the Gospel of the twenty-third Sunday passed to the 
twenty-second, an extra Gospel was supplied for the twenty-third 
Sunday, while that of the twenty-fourth remained in its original 
place." 

Similar disarrangements happened with some of the other vari- 
able parts of the Mass, so that today we hardly know just which 
of the parts originally belonged together. That such an unfortu- 
nate shifting about took place was already recognized in the elev- 
enth century by liturgical writers when they sought to establish 
a certain harmony between the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. Since 
then many different attempts have been made to show a harmoni- 
ous structure and development not only in each Mass formula by 
itself but also between the different Masses. But in each case the 
task has proved to be a difficult one, although it cannot be denied 
that it is possible to group the Sundays in various ways according 
to the subject matter of the Mass texts. The Leaflet Missal,* for 
example, in its practical way suggests the following: ‘“‘The doc- 
trinal content of the liturgy of this season teaches how the Christ- 
life shows itself in Christians who live in Charity, Faith, and 
Hope. The practice of these three virtues establishes us firmly in 


1 See Molien, op. cit., p. 584; St. Andrew Daily Missal, p. 1018; Jahr des 
Helles 1930, II, p. 232. 


* Published in weekly parts. 244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, Minn. $1.00 per year. 
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the mystical body of Christ. The first six Sundays treat of Love, 
the next six (eleven) of Faith, the last seven of Hope.” 

But aside from historical reasons, a close study and com- 
parison of the Mass texts in the present Missal will easily reveal 
both the lack of a centralized theme and the want of complete 
harmony within the Mass formulas themselves. It is, therefore, 
better to take each Mass as it is, without trying to force some 
logical connection that does not exist between one Mass and an- 
other, or between its variable parts. 


This may all sound rather discouraging to those who, true 
to the mentality of the modern world, would ‘‘look for a definite 
trend of thought, for system and unity in this series of Sundays.’” 

But we should remember that these Sundays after Pentecost 
are the sublime symbol of the normal and daily life of the Church. 
The Church is concerned about man and must deal with human 
nature, which rises and falls, succeeds and fails, advances and comes 
back, goes at times swiftly and at times slowly, according as man 
uses or abuses the never-wanting grace of God. The Church must, 
therefore, adapt herself to human needs. And this she does most 
nobly in the liturgy after Pentecost. Here especially, she follows 
at once. not the logic of the schools, but the “‘logic of nature and 
the logic of grace’’* combined in an admirable union of exhorta- 
tions here, teachings there, mingled with prayer and sacrifice, Sun- 
day after Sunday. Never once does she allow a feeling of too great 
security to enter the spiritual life of her children, but with a true 
mother’s love and sympathy she allows most liberally for the 
weaknesses of human nature, and is always at hand each day in 
the liturgy to second the desires and fulfil all the needs of each in- 
dividual soul and of the whole Christian family as such.° 

While frankly admitting that the Church does not follow out 
a strict logical development of some central theme in the presenta- 
tion, each year, of the spiritual drama of sanctification of souls 
through the abiding action of the Holy Ghost in the Church, we 
do not, however, mean that the liturgy of the season after Pente- 

1 Haering-Bularzik, op. cit., p. 110. 


2 Id. 
® See Abbot Caronti, op. cit., p. 116. 
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cost proceeds therefore in a purely disorderly or haphazard way. 
There is something beautiful and striking about it all, which 
should not escape us. The ensemble of Sunday and feast day 
Masses must be envisaged in their totality by our mind’s eye. The 
time after Pentecost may be likened to a huge stream, which grows 
in size and momentum as it flows along. Down this vast current 
the sturdy bark of Peter is seen to sail. Emerging from the port of 
Pentecost, it quickly passes through the festive portals of the three 
great feasts of the Trinity, Corpus Christi, and the Sacred Heart. 
Having then taken up its long voyage in full earnest, it stops from 
port to port, from Sunday to Sunday, doling out its precious 
cargo of grace and virtue, teaching, guiding, sanctifying. But lest 
the regular seasonal voyage become too heavy or monotonous, it 
is joyously interrupted here and there by the many special feast 
days, that occur particularly during the weeks after Pentecost, to 
celebrate the glories of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, or the saints. At 
the end of the immense river, at the end of time, the bark of Peter 
will pass through the threefold gateway formed by the feasts of 
Christ the King, All Saints, and All Souls, and will sail finally 
into its heavenly port on the last Sunday after Pentecost, which 
is dedicated to the last judgment, the final dissolution of the 
world, the end of time, and the beginning of eternity. 


In conclusion, the time after Pentecost should therefore in a 
practical way be a time for refreshing ourselves spiritually, for re- 
newing our lives more intensely in Christ, for acquiring new zeal 
for our own sanctification and that of others. In short, it should 
be a time during which we concentrate particularly upon our 
personal, social, and eternal welfare, not only in theory, but also 
in practice. It ought to be a continued and never-ceasing growth 
and advancement for ourselves and for others, motivated by an 
intense desire for holiness, a lively faith, a firm hope, and a fervent 
love of God. 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





“TIPTOE ON A MISTY MOUNTAIN TOP” 
THOUGHTS ON THE DIALOG MASS 


EW pages of our history are more pathetic, even if in 





their own way so glorious, than those dealing with 
the Children’s Crusade. Whatever other emotions 
may stir the reader of those pages, he must indeed 
be singular if he does not yield to admiration and 
wonder at that vision of youthful generosity and love for Christ. 
Thousands of tender children, with neither the soldier's sword, 
nor the scrip and staff of the Gospel, without any idea at all of 
besetting dangers and awaiting difficulties, set out to win the Holy 
Places,—as though these lay over the next hill and the winning 
of them were a game. Men do speak at times of the ‘game of war,’ 
but nothing is further from their intentions than to suggest that 
war is a pastime suited for children. Of course, the Children’s 
Crusade failed most miserably, most completely. 

Among the causes now being presented to the Catholic youth 
of America, and of other countries, is the liturgical movement. 
Bishops, priests, and teachers lose no opportunity, through the 
spoken and the written word, to inculcate a more conscious, more 
vital concept of our membership in the Church in the terms which 
the Holy Spirit has revealed to us, that we are actually and really 
‘the body of Christ and severally His members.’’ Nothing so 
clearly expresses and enacts this truth before our eyes, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, as communal participation in public 
worship, when we pray, adore, worship, and offer sacrifice through 
our Head and Redeemer, the Man-God Jesus Christ. Hence the 
Holy Father calls upon us all to join in the Church's singing, 
and has approved by his own example of the use of the Dialog 
Mass. It must always be remembered and explained to the young 
that both of these actions, communal chanting and communal 
participation in the Mass prayers, are not ends in themselves, but 
merely excellent means to teach and express these truths of the 
Church as the mystic body of Christ. With the whole-heartedness 
and generosity characteristic of youth this crusade is being taken 
up in America. It is so clearly evident that the major efforts made 
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to spread these ideas are being directed to the young, that the 
liturgical movement in America is virtually a Children’s Crusade. 
“One cannot be indifferent to the fact . . . that the school children 
and college students of the present day are the standard-bearers 
of the new crusade, and upon them will depend the eventual suc- 
cess of the movement,”’ writes the editor of The Catholic Choir- 
master in the leading article of that review, Oct.-Dec., 1928. 
Against this statement it gives pleasure to cite some words of one 
to whom the movement in America is becoming deeply indebted. 
“You would have been pleased,’’ writes the Reverend Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., “if you had heard the emphasis laid by the students 
themselves on the liturgical movement during the course of the 
Convention.”” (Reference is here made to the Sodality convention 
of St. Louis, August 1928). “‘I was astonished to see how inter- 
ested they were in it, how frequently they talked of it, and with 
what real zeal.’’ Eight months later, in the April issue of The 
Queen’s Work, Fr. Lord could record enthusiastic progress: 
“Thanks to our Sodality conventions, local and national, the 
Missa recitata (Dialog Mass) is becoming familiar to thousands 
of sodalists . . . The spread of the Missa recitata has been remark- 
ably rapid in the last six months. Scores of schools are making 
it a regular practice . . . Convents have welcomed the idea... 
Inquiries from all parts of the country become more and more 
frequent . . . Permission of the bishop, which is necessary, is 
easily obtained .. .” 


Now some have asked themselves if this youthful enthusiasm 
will not prove to be merely another passing fad of the rising 
generation, merely a toy, a game, and the whole movement as 
fruitless as the Children’s Crusade of 1212. ‘‘Oh, what's the use?”’ 
some one asked. ““The same old sluggishness will come back and 
the Dialog Mass will be but an added burden all around.’’ The 
best answer to such scepticism is an actual instance of where the 
liturgical movement preached to children is proving a vital influ- 
ence in adult life, and not a school-day’s fancy. It is with a view 
of supplying such an instance that the following paragraphs will 
narrate a recent personal experience of the writer. If it seem that 
much else is dwelt upon besides the actual Dialog Mass in ques- 
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tion, this is merely to put that Act in the ensemble in which it 
was, in which alone it can be judged with fairness. 


“A group of Neudeutschland students have planned a week- 
end excursion to the mountains, but they must have a priest to 
celebrate the Mass on Sunday morning. Can you go?” (The 
“‘Neudeutschland” is what one might call a Catholic Students’ 
League, an organization founded in Germany at the close of the 
war.) The above appeal reached me from a priest to whom I am 
indebted. After some hesitation, not knowing any of the group, 
nor even whither they proposed to go, I assented. A student was 
to call that afternoon and make more detailed arrangements. The 
first of many pleasant surprises was to find out that the student 
was a grown man, and that the entire group, about thirty, were 
undergraduate students of the University of Munich. Surprise 
number two followed rapidly: ‘‘Father, we had rather planned on 
having a liturgical Mass, if you would have no objections?’”’ (By 
a strange oversight of the meaning of words, the Dialog Mass is 
sometimes called a liturgical Mass.) No objections whatever! We 
were to meet next noon at the depot. 


There was little opportunity in the overcrowded train to 
make the acquaintance of the group. It was only after our station 
had been reached, the knapsacks adjusted, and the mountain hike 
begun, that this came. I noted that while most of the men wore 
the national costume of Bavaria, there were some Rhinelanders 
with us, also one young man from Westphalia, and so on. Gradu- 
ally, too, I learned how many schools of the university, even that 
of theology, were here represented. 


When eating supper a few hours later in a mountain inn in 
the lower Bavarian Alps, my friend of the day before took a near- 
by chair. “I notice with regret, Father, that we cannot have the 
Sunday Mass-formulary tomorrow.”’ (A diocesan patron was be- 
ing celebrated.) ‘“Well, then, am I right that the Sunday prayers 
will form the first commemoration, and the Sunday Gospel come 
at the end? Will there be a second commemoration?”’ I think most 
priests would admit a sense of surprise at such remarks made so 
casually. 
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There was a sharp shower right after supper, and faces fell 
a little. Rain now would be disastrous, because the prime purpose 
of the outing was to be the bonfire celebration of the summer 
solstice. But two flutes and a guitar made their appearance, and 
an hour of student songs and stories in the common room of the 
inn wore away the rain. Torches were set aflame and the light- 
hearted group ran out to the heaped-up brushwood. The Fire of 
St. John the Baptist, the Sonnenwendefeuer, lit on the hillsides 
of Germany year after year for centuries, was soon blazing and 
crackling. In obedience to an age-old custom, songs were sung and 
torches waved around the flaming pile. When the fire had sunk a 
little, another old rite was enacted, the leaping over the fire. In 
various groups and combinations, with shouting and laughter, the 
students leapt across the flames. When the embers began to glow, 
and the students had tired of jumping, one stepped forward and 
said a common night prayer in the name of all. I thought the 
evening over then, but the students went off to a nearby mountain 
lake to swim. 

Mass was to be in a tiny mountain chapel a full hour’s walk 
further into the mountains. In twos and threes and fours we set 
out, and the rippling notes of the flute sped us along with a will. 
A surprise, however, overtook me. I had been asked: “‘Would you 
be disturbed, Father, if we should sing a hymn at the beginning 
and end of Mass?’’ Not long after there was another hesitant 
suggestion: ‘““We have often had the Offertory procession, Father, 
and perhaps we might have it again this morning; that is, of 
course, if it won't disturb you?’ I had ceased being surprised by 
now. There was all the joy of getting the vestments and chalice, 
gong and cruets “‘at the last house,’’ of unlocking the chapel, of 
ringing the bell. To its sound the mountaineers began answering 
like magic. In a few moments fifteen or so of them had gathered 
for the Sacrifice. 

When I had finished vesting, the tiny chapel was filled. A 
student was at the organ and a hymn to Christ the King ushered 
in the Mass. “‘Introibo,’’ I began, and all answered loudly and 
clearly. While I was reading Collects and Epistle and Gospel, a 
student read them aloud from a German missal. Gloria and Credo, 
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Sanctus and Agnus Dei were all recited together. At the Offertory 
the server stood at the altar-step with a glass dish on which the 
altar breads had been placed. One by one the young men came 
forward and, taking a host, laid it on the paten I held out to 
them. Later one by one these Hosts were given back to them 
changed into the Flesh of Christ. After a final hymn to Mother 
Mary and our thanksgiving, the students filed out again to the 
grassy plot before the chapel. Round about stood the mountain 
folk, whose eyes had opened wider and wider with wonder as 
the Sacrifice had progressed. It was not hard to imagine what these 
people were thinking. Even a slight acquaintance with religious 
conditions in Europe brings the sad realization that by many of 
the people religion is somehow considered a thing mostly for 
women and children, something with which strong and healthy 
men need not bother much. But here these simple mountaineers 
had a spectacle of a sizeable group of university students—a class 
ranking especially as negligent, if not liberal—bringing a priest 
with them for Mass on their mountain trip, singing, praying, and 
approaching the holy Sacrifice in a body. They were deeply edi- 
fied, as they clearly showed. Now, as the groups were formed 
before the chapel, knapsacks were made to yield hidden kodaks, 
and a special repertoire of lively, comic songs showed the moun- 
tain folk another phase of the student character. 


The day was spent in mountain climbing. Many a time as 
we walked along—or rested at the foot of the cross, the summit 
won (in the beautiful custom of the land, the peaks are all topped 
with crosses) —there were little snatches of conversation on liturgy 
and its place in modern life. 


‘How long have you had the Dialog Mass?’’ the writer once 
asked. 

“‘Oh, ever since Neudeutschland was founded. In fact it is one 
of the oldest things about our organization. A good many other 
things have been changed or given up, but we keep the Dialog 
Mass. I am told it is in use in one third of the churches of Munich.”’ 


“What do you like about it?’’ was another question, but 
the manner was not as unsympathetic as the phrasing. 
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“Well, at first, when I was younger, I liked it because it 
made the Mass seem so much shorter. Then it gradually dawned 
on me what it means to share in the one great Sacrifice. Now I 
believe it is the ideal way of sharing in Low Mass.” 


Such testimonies could be multiplied, but they really do not 
add to the factual testimony given in the chapel that morning. 
So at least one group of young men, not seminarians, can be 
pointed to who, learning as boys the meaning of the Christian life 
chiefly through the Dialog Mass, have carried it over as a treasure 
and an ideal for adult life. The effect of our godless civilization 
can be compared with that of a mild but continuous earthquake. 
The structure of the Church itself is guaranteed, but of the indi- 
vidual stones of the temple, how many thousands have fallen! A 
bond that will make people cling to the Church—how we have 
been searching for it! Is such not the Dialog Mass? 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
Munich, Bavaria 




















CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST 


Il. BYZANTINE 


HE Byzantine (or “‘Greek’’) rite is used by some seven 
million Catholics: in ancient Greek by the Italo- 
Greeks and a few “‘pure Greeks’; in modern Arabic 
by the Melkites; in old Slavonic by the Ruthenians 
and a number of Jugo-Slavs, Bulgars, and Russians; 

in modern Roumanian by the Catholics among that people; in 

old Georgian by a handful of Georgians; and, it is said, in modern 

Magyar by a number of people in Hungary. (It is also used in 

divers tongues by about 140 million non-Catholics, generally re- 

ferred to as ‘‘the Orthodox.’’) 


It has three distinct eucharistic Liturgies: that of St. Basil; 
the same revised by St. John Chrysostom, which is the one in 
general use; and that of St. Gregory or of the Presanctified, used 
on Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent,’ and these are the most 
ancient forms of any eucharistic Liturgy now in use. 





The functions of the deacon, to which I have previously 
referred, are seen in their full perspective and usefulness in this 
rite because normally the Liturgy takes place behind a solid screen, 
of which the middle (holy) doors are shut during the more solemn 
parts. This screen is called the iconostasis, because it is covered 
with pictures (Greek e:kon: “‘image’’), and is the characteristic of 
a Byzantine church; among the Ruthenians it is now generally of 
open-work.* 


After the bread and wine have been prepared at the prothesis 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom begins with the recitation of 
a litany by the deacon in front of the screen, the choir replying 
Kyrie eleison to each petition. This litany is particularly for peace. 
The second petition is: 


1 In this the canon, and consequently the consecration, is left out entirely. 
Cf. our Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday. 


2 I am told that some Byzantine churches in North America have no such 
sereen. I suppose that this is temporary, perhaps for lack of funds, for the 
iconostasis is really a liturgical necessity of the rite, 
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CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST 


‘For the peace of the whole world, for the good estate of all 

the holy churches of God, and for the union of all, let us 

pray to the Lord.” 
This in these days, when we have so strong a realization of the 
misery and wickedness of heresies and schisms in Christendom, is 
interpreted particularly as a prayer for the reunion of all in the one 
Catholic fold of Christ. Then the clergy, rulers, faithful, sailors, 
the sick, the harvest, etc., are likewise prayed for and there is a 
commemoration of Our Lady. It is interesting to note that in 
eastern Liturgies the ‘‘all-holy, immaculate, most worshipful and 
glorious lady, the Mother of God’’ is directly referred to more fre- 
quently than in the Roman Mass. 

After the gospel book, to which at all times great reverence 
is paid, has been carried in procession out through the screen and 
back, the choir sings that great hymn, the Trisagion, which we of 
the West hear only on Good Friday: 

“Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have 

mercy upon us.” 

After it has been sung twice, the deacon comes to the holy doors 
and, as if to encourage the choir, says “‘Strength!’’ and they sing 
it again. This is a good example of the “‘dramatic touches’’ char- 
acteristic of this Liturgy. The Epistle is sung, and then the Gospel 
with ceremonies very similar to those with which we are familiar 
at High Mass. The celebrant’s private prayer before the Gospel 
is admirably fitted for our own use: 

“O Lord and lover of men, make the pure light of thy divine 

knowledge shine in our hearts and open the eyes of our mind 

to the understanding of the gospel teaching. Plant in us fear 
of thy blessed commandments that we may trample upon 
all fleshly desires and enter upon a spiritual life, willing and 
doing all that is thy good pleasure. . .” 
The Gospel is followed by a litany very like the first one, there 
is one for the catechumens, and then they are dismissed. The priest 
says silently two “‘prayers of the faithful,’’ whose name is very 
significant when the terms of the first one are considered: 

‘Accept our entreaty, O God; make us worthy to offer thee 

prayers and supplications and an unbloody sacrifice for all 
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thy people. Enable us whom thou hast placed in this thy 

ministry, by the power of the Holy Ghost, always and 

everywhere to call on thee...” 
The oneness of celebrant and people, the priesthood of the laity, 
could hardly be more explicitly stated. 

While the choir sings the Hymn of the Cherubim, the cele- 
brant and minister in solemn procession, with incense and candles, 
fetch the bread and wine from the place of preparation, bringing 
them out of the sanctuary and entering it again by the holy doors; 
the people bow low before that which is to be the Body and Blood 
of Christ, and priest and deacon say to one another, “‘May the 
Lord remember us all in his Kingdom, now and for ever, world 
without end’’ (the great entrance). The deacon and choir sing 
another litany, the Creed is recited (all present saying it to them- 
selves), and the celebrant comes to the doors and, turned to the 
people, sings “‘Lift up your hearts” etc., with appropriate gestures. 
He returns to the altar, the doors are shut, he says the preface 
secretly, ending with “Holy, holy, holy,” etc., from the choir. 
Then, taking up the idea of the all-holiness of God in a short 
prayer, he goes straight to the consecration, singing the words 
aloud, the choir answering Amen each time. 

We are familiar with the idea that the sanctity of the conse- 
cration should be recognized by a complete silence, even the conse- 
crating priest being inaudible. But this way, too, is magnificent: 
the silence is broken, not by a tinkling bell or the swish of a genu- 
flexion, but by the voice of the celebrant whom we cannot see, 
singing solemnly: 

“Take, eat, this is my body broken for you for the forgive- 

ness of sin.’’ And the choir’s ‘““Amen.”’ 

The prayer which follows resembles our Unde et memores with 
the peculiarity that, in addition to the passion, resurrection, and 
ascension, it recalls prophetically the second coming of Christ. 
The canon continues with a commemoration of Our Lady and 
of all the holy ones living and dead in communion with and for 
whom the sacrifice is offered, and prayers for all men, naming par- 
ticularly the pope and bishop, and there is a prayer very like our 
Perceptio Corporis tui before communion: 
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‘To thee, O Lord and lover of men, we commend our whole 
life and hope, and we implore and pray and beseech thee to 
grant that we may partake of the heavenly and awful mys- 
teries of this divine and spiritual table with a pure conscience, 
for forgiveness of sins, the pardon of our offences, the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, the inheritance of the kingdom 
of Heaven, confidence towards thee, and not unto judgment 
and damnation,”’ 

the people meanwhile in a litany petitioning to the same effect. 


The priest sings the Our Father (all present saying it to 
themselves) and says two prayers finely emphasizing the unity of 
Christians in Christ: 

‘*. . . Distribute these gifts to all of us, O Lord, for our good 

according to our several needs. Do thou sail with sailors, 

travel with travellers, heal the sick, thou who art physician 
of soul and body . . . And grant that from thine almighty 
hand be given to us thy spotless body and precious blood 
and through us to all the people.” 
Then he lifts up the sacred Host singing, “‘Holy things to the 
holy’’ and the choir replies, “‘One only is holy, one only is Lord, 
Jesus Christ in the glory of God the Father, Amen.’’ Thus we 
are reminded that a pure conscience and sanctifying grace are 
necessary for worthy reception of those holy Gifts. 


The Host is broken (‘‘the breaking of bread’’ common to all 
Liturgies) with the following prayer, which expresses the theology 
of the Blessed Sacrament with Roman accuracy and compression. 
Compare it with the eighth stanza of the Lauda Sion: 

“Broken and distributed is the Lamb of God, Son of the 

Father, who is broken but not divided, ever eaten and never 

consumed, and who sanctifies those who eat.” 


A piece is dropped into the chalice, and priest and deacon com- 
municate, first in one kind, then in the other. Then, the holy 
doors being again opened, the deacon holds up the chalice thereat, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Draw nigh with fear of God, with faith and love.” 
The people approach one by one and, standing, receive the Body 
and Blood together in a golden spoon from the priest. 
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After a litany of thanksgiving the celebrant, standing before 
the screen, says aloud the following beautiful prayer with its six 
scriptural allusions (of which one clause may be interpreted to 
refer to the “‘liturgical movement’’!) : 


“O Lord, who dost bless them that bless thee’ and sanctify 
them that trust in thee, save thy people and bless thine in- 
heritance.* Guard the society of thy Church, sanctify those 
who love the beauty of thy house.* Give them honor by the 
divine power and forsake us not‘ who hope in thee.* Give 
peace to thy world, to thy churches, to the clergy, to our 
rulers, to the army and to all the people. For every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above and cometh down 
from the Father of light,” and to thee we render glory and 
thanksgiving and worship, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
now and for ever, world without end.” 
After a final blessing in commemoration of the saints the Liturgy 
ends; while the deacon consumes whatever may be left over of the 
holy Offerings, the celebrant distributes blessed bread to the people, 
who devoutly kiss the holy images and leave the church. 


Enough has been said to show that there is nothing ‘‘out- 
landish,’”’ ‘‘bizarre,’’ or even mildly strange in this Byzantine 
Liturgy; that it is recognizably the Sacrifice of Christ’s Body and 
Blood, ‘‘the Mass,’’ and not so astoundingly different from the 
form in which we know it. When we go into an Eastern Catholic 
church we are deceived by the externals—strange chant, strange 
vestments, strange ceremonies, strange language; a little enquiry 
beneath the surface and we perceive that it is as much our Father's 
house as our own parish church and that we can with equal effi- 
cacy “‘assist at Mass’ therein; more, we may with equal grace 
partake of the sacrificial banquet,’ with the additional merit of 
thereby making a gesture of loving recognition of our eastern 


brethren. 
* 





1 Gen. XII, 3. — * Ps. XXVII, 9. — * Ps. XXV, 8. — * Ps. XXVI, 9. — 
5 Ps. XVI, 7. — * James I, 17. 


iThis the Church expressly provides for in canon 866. I regret to say that 
I have met instructed laymen, and even learned priests, who did not know this. 
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N. B. Neither in this nor in succeeding articles have I made any 
attempt to give even a complete outline of any Liturgy, but only 
to point out some of its chief features and characteristic prayers. 
The Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom has often been translated. 
The most handy edition for use in church is that of the Benedic- 
tine nuns of Stanbrook (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London, 
75 cents), which has a clearly arranged and beautiful English 
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translation opposite the Greek text. 


Capel-y-finn, Wales 


DONALD ATTWATER, T.O.S.D. 





Our prayer decides the battle 
of our life. He alone who prays 
well grasps the whole of life in 
its width and depth; he alone 
finds the balance between the 
finite and the infinite. To pray 
is to entwine the created will 
with the will of God. The 
prayer of the Christian finds in 
the very act an eternal fulfill- 
ment through its union with 
the eternally real, the freely op- 
erating will of God. 
—ABBOT HERWEGEN. 





SOME FEASTS OF OUR LADY 


number of feasts in honor of the Blessed Mother of 
God dot the calendar of the summer months. What- 
ever the manner in which they originated, they indi- 
cate that in all places and at all times the remembrance 
of the Virgin Mother was spontaneously cherished 
and fostered by the chosen people of the New Law. Catholics have 
always sensed the propriety of showing gratitude to God’s Moth- 
er, and in the course of the Church’s history they have been given 
renewed proofs of the love she bears toward the race which was 
committed to her maternal care at the foot of the Cross. 





The opportunity of celebrating such later manifestations of 
Mary’s goodness was restricted, however, to those seasons of the 
liturgical year which were less occupied with the outstanding facts 
of the Incarnation and the Redemption. The Christmas and Easter 
cycles give a mystic reproduction of the birth and death of our 
Savior, and the Church is during those times given up quite ex- 
clusively to living the various aspects of the life of Jesus. Among 
the list of saints’ feasts (sometimes called the sanctoral cycle) 
which is superimposed on the temporal cycles that carry the story 
of our redemption, some are well suited to the season in which 
they occur, while others are less in harmony with it. Certain it is, 
every saint’s feast we celebrate during the more dramatic periods 
of the Christmas or Easter cycles, though it should happen to 
bear no outward relation to the current season, is influenced, at 
least in our subconscious evaluation and celebration of it, by the 
mood of the time in which it occurs, even though this might 
seem to derogate from the attention we are to give the saint of 
the day. The figure of the God-Man very properly towers above 
whatever incidental feasts may occur during the time He is re- 
enacting the work of the redemption. 


In the matter of giving due honor to the Virgin Mother 
there is really no such conflict, however. For there is hardly a 
feast of our Lord in which she is not honored. Not only implicitly, 
by virtue of the fact that she is the mother of Him who is the 
leading Figure in the mystic drama of the church year, but directly, 
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FEASTS OF OUR LADY 


outspokenly, in most explicit and enthusiastic terms. A few ex- 
amples may illustrate. 

The central point in the history of mankind is that moment 
when the eternal Word of God descended from His heavenly 
throne to assume human nature in the womb of the Virgin. We 
do not commemorate that high event as a feast of our Lord, but, 
under the name of the Annunciation, as a feast of Our Lady. Our 
attention is brought to bear on her dialogue with the angel who 
came to obtain her consent to the proposal that she become the 
world’s most privileged mother. 

On Christmas Day itself the Virgin Mother is ever and anon 
brought into the foreground. A glance at the responsories of Matins 
will reveal passages such as these: “Blessed is God’s holy Mother, 
Mary, maiden undefiled. This day hath she brought forth the 
Savior of the world.’’ ‘“‘O Mary, how holy and spotless is thy 
virginity! . . . Thou hast borne in thy breast Him whom the 
heavens cannot contain.’’ And at Lauds: ““The Mother brought 
forth the King, whose name is called the Eternal; the joy of a 
mother was hers, remaining a Virgin unsullied; neither before nor 
henceforth hath there been or shall be such another. Alleluia.’” 


The Presentation of the Child Jesus in the Temple is better 
known to us as the feast of the Purification, or as Candlemas Day. 
Again the Blessed Virgin's part in the event, the fulfilling, namely, 
of the Mosaic ritual for women after childbirth, is emphasized. 
Though the Gospel of the day tells the story of the offering of 
the divine Child in the Temple, the very first prayer at the 
blessing of candles which precedes the Mass addresses God the 
Father “through the intercession of blessed Mary ever Virgin, 
whose feast we devoutly celebrate today . . .”’ etc. And the first 
antiphon sung during the procession opens with these words: “O 
daughter of Sion, adorn thy bridal-chamber, and welcome Christ 
the King: greet Mary with loving embrace, for she, who is the 
very gate of heaven, bringeth to thee the glorious King of the new 
light."’ The remainder of the day’s liturgy is of a piece with this, 
to the apparent subordination of the divine Child to His Blessed 


1 The Breviary translations are from Bute, The Roman Breviary; the Mass 
texts from The Roman Missal, by Dom Cabrol. 
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Mother. But the disproportion is only an apparent one: Mother 
and Child are so naturally and so logically linked, in Christian 
worship as in their earthly life, that every honor we show the 
one carries with it an avowal, in full measure, of the sovereignty 
of the Other. Mary gave birth to Him who became the second 
Adam, the new Head of our race, and He in turn bequeathed her 
to us, as to His blood-brethren, to be the Mother of us all. Christ 
came to us through her; through her intercession and motherly 
help do we likewise hope to return to Christ. 

In view of all this it is not surprising that additional feasts 
in honor of Our Lady have been introduced and adopted. There 
is, for instance, the frequent Maria in Sabbato, Mary’s Commemo- 
ration on Saturday. Formerly all ecclesiastics who were bound to 
the Divine Office were also obliged to say the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin. Now it is the custom to dedicate to her every 
Saturday on which no other feast falls; her votive Office is recited 
and the corresponding Mass is the appropriate Mass for the day. 

During these summer months the foremost feast of Our Lady 
is the Assumption. Around this is grouped a number of lesser 
feasts which record other happenings that took place under her 
benign influence. There is, to begin with, the feast of the Visita- 
tion, on the second of July. It is the day which recalls our Lady’s 
visit to her cousin Elizabeth. It gives us the charming setting for 
the first enunciation of the Magnificat and of the Benedictus, and 
the sanctifying of the Messianic forerunner, St. John the Baptist. 
The Mass for the day, beginning with the joyous outcry common 
to many of the Mary Masses, ‘“‘Hail, O holy Mother, who gavest 
birth to the King who governeth heaven and earth for ever and 
ever’ (Introit), gives the festive tone characteristic of all the 
prayers proper to the feast. The Collect effectively brings the his- 
torical commemoration into practical connection with ourselves, 
for in it we beseech the Lord “that as the motherhood of the 
Blessed Virgin was the beginning of our salvation, so the solemn 
festival of her Visitation may obtain for us an increase of peace.”’ 
The petition for peace is a reminder of the famous song of Zacha- 
rias, the Benedictus, which ends with a reference to the goodness 
of God “‘who gives light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
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shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace.’’ This 
glad canticle was first uttered by Zacharias when the infant John 
was circumcised. The Blessed Virgin had honored his home with 
a stay of “‘about three months’ (Luke 1, 56), and therefore it 
is likely that her visit included the day of the first Benedictus, 
which now is repeated every day by priests and religious all over 
the world at the end of Lauds. Its counterpart in Vespers, the 
joyous Magnificat, likewise originated at the Visitation. For it 
was when she was saluted by Elizabeth that Mary, prompted by 
the Holy Ghost, uttered the stirring words which will resound 
to her honor till the end of time: ‘““My soul doth magnify the 
Lord . . . Behold, henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.”’ 


Two weeks later occurs the feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, commemorative of the favors granted by the Blessed Vir- 
gin to the Carmelite Order and to those who make devout use of 
the sacramental known as the Carmelite scapular. The Postcom- 
munion neatly sums up the purpose of the feast with the invoca- 
tion that the glorious Mother ‘‘as she has lavished blessings upon 
us, may in her loving kindness deliver us from all dangers.” 

An appealing feature of all the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, 
as Father Parsch often points out in his Liturgiekalender, is that 
at holy Mass, which always climaxes the celebration of a feast, 
we ourselves can in a very real way partake of the high dignity 
of the Mother of God. First, by receiving the word of God in 
the Mass of the Catechumens and loyally defending it in word 
and deed; and, secondly, by receiving the true body of the Son 
of God in the Sacrifice-Banquet which follows. It is a thought 
which gives new color to all the prayers of Breviary and Missal, 
because we can often, precisely on the basis of this comparison 
between the Blessed Virgin and ourselves, draw many a practical 
lesson of admonition or encouragement from the words which 
we formerly considered as purely descriptive matter, or as referring 
exclusively to the person of Our Lady. 

The feast of Saint Anne, on the twenty-sixth of this same 
month, and of St. Joachim, on the sixteenth of the next, are, in 
a sense, feasts of Our Lady also. Holy as they were, the Virgin's 
parents would in all probability have remained hidden, unknown 
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to history like so many of heaven's uncatalogued saints, had they 
not enjoyed the parenthood of her who was to be the mother of 
the promised Messiah. In the liturgy, therefore, they shine by the 
reflected light of their immaculate daughter. The lessons of the 
second nocturn on St. Anne’s day contain the joyful expression of 
this fact as worded by St. John of Damascus: “‘Let all mothers 
likewise, that like Anne are gifted with fruitfulness, say: Blessed 
be He that gave their desire unto them that besought Him, that 
gave fruitfulness unto her that was barren, and that granted unto 
her that from her should bud forth the joy-bringing Virgin, who, 
according to the flesh, was Mother of God, and whose womb was 
a heaven wherein He dwelt whom no place can contain . . . whose 
very name is highly honorable, out of whom Christ, the Flower 
of life, blossomed—a maiden whose rising is glorious, and whose 
delivery is worth more than the world.” 

August the fifth brings the ‘“‘Dedicatio Sanctae Mariae ad 
Nives’’—the feast of Our Lady of the Snows, the anniversary of 
the dedication of the Basilica of St. Mary Major. The legend con- 
nected with the origin of this renowned church has given the 
feast its name. According to this legend, Our Lady herself selected 
the Esquiline Hill as the site of the building by causing snow to 
cover the hill on the morning of the fifth of August, a date which, 
as present-day Romans will testify, falls in the most torrid season 
of the year. The church founded under such happy auspices has 
always been ranked among the foremost of Christendom. Built in 
imitation of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, it was early 
chosen as the stational church for the feasts of Christmas and 
Easter, and also for such venerable stational days as the Ember 
Wednesdays. 

But the greatest summer feast in honor of the Virgin is, of 
course, the feast of her Assumption into heaven. Well might we 
make that day an occasion of filial rejoicing with our Mother 
Mary. It is a very old tradition that shortly after her death the 
Blessed Virgin’s body was taken by God up to heaven, so that 
she is there with her divine Son both in body and soul, as He 
Himself is. It was most fitting that the body of the Mother of 
God be taken from the earth before it could be subjected to the nat- 
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ural process of dissolution. On this feast, however, our minds are 
not so much directed to her bodily presence in heaven as to the 
fact that she is there as our Queen and our Mother. Her maternal 
love and solicitude embraces all of us, since it was for each of 
us that her Son died on Calvary, and it was to each of us that He 
said, ‘“‘Son, behold thy Mother!’’ The Secret of the Mass thus 
prays the Lord ‘‘that we may experience her intercession with thee 
in the glory of heaven.”’ 


Our love for so glorious a mother should draw us closer to 
one another, and to a fuller appreciation of that corporate oneness 
which is called the mystic body of Christ. Nourished as we all are 
by the same spiritual Food, and invigorated by the one Holy 
Spirit, we must learn to co-operate with all the other members of 
our vast family-circle in offering the homage of liturgical prayer 
and sacrifice to God. With Mother Mary we are members of Christ, 
who is the Head of the mystic body; all our efforts must aim at 
securing the never-ending union of our individual selves with 
Him. She who is the most glorious member of this mystic unit, 
who has been “exalted over the choirs of Angels in the heavenly 
kingdom,”’ as several of the versicles on the feast of the Assump- 
tion put it, will help us on to that goal. 


AMBROSE WITTMANN, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 














COMMUNION AT MASS 
VII. THANKSGIVING IN THE EUCHARISTIC LIFE 


@eegeen) FORE entering upon the further discussion that is 
to close the present series of articles, it may be well to 
repeat in so many sentences the theses that the series 
has been upholding. They contain nothing startling 
or new, but are only a faithful expression of the 
mind of the Church as seen in her definite disciplinary pronounce- 
ments and in the divine teaching of which she is the eternal custo- 
dian: 

(1) Communion should be received at Mass whenever poss- 
ible, and not before or after or outside of Mass except for a suffi- 
cient reason. 

(2) Impossibility to remain for the entire Mass is such a 
sufficient reason; while impossibility to make a personal thanks- 
giving after Mass is not a sufficient reason for communicating 
before rather than during Mass. 

(3) Communion is the best form of participating in the 
Mass; and the best preparatory devotion leading up to Com- 
munion is active participation in the Sacrifice. 

Above all it will be necessary, while striving for fidelity to 
the spirit of the Church, not to let a blind enthusiasm make one 
narrower than the Church. Hence we think it worthwhile re- 
peating: Where attendance at Mass is impossible, Communion 
without Mass is by far better than no Communion at all. The 
point is too obvious to elaborate. Yet some over-timid but re- 
actionary soul might fear that stressing the proper relation of 
Communion to Mass might deter some from communicating at 
all unless they can do so during the Mass. Quod absit! 


What we have also strongly argued against is an exaggerated 
emphasis of the place subjectively emotional, or also merely per- 
sonal, devotions hold in the entire scheme of the eucharistic life. 
The objective reality, the spiritual reality, great beyond under- 
standing, that transpires in the Eucharist, both sacrifice and ban- 
quet, is in no way to be identified with our transitory feelings or 
moods. Yet we need not therefore fight shy of all emotional ex- 
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pressions. Given the proper understanding of the relation of the 
feelings to the objective reality of Communion, and their proper 
subordination, nothing can be said against statements like the 
following: 

“After Communion, during the purification of the chalice 
and the ablution of the fingers, the Priest addresses His Lord 
Jesus, in whose sweet embrace He abides . . .”” (Wapelhorst, 
par. 156). 

The closing phrase is not only harmless, but will for many 
be an incentive to or at least a proper expression of reverential 
love. But it is easy to go one step farther and pass beyond the 
proper limit. This was done, for instance, in a sermon book on 
the Mass (in German) that appeared about a year ago: 

“Only with difficulty could the priest tear Himself away 
from the sweet embraces of his Savior immediately after holy 
Communion.” 


Tear himself away—for what purpose? In order to continue with 
the Mass! As if the priest in continuing to exercise the priesthood 
of the Church tore himself away from the embrace of Jesus! Or 
for all that, as if anyone in performing his duty could possibly 
by that very fact separate himself from Jesus! 

In this and similar conceptions lies the danger of stressing 
the subjective element. How often do not the faithful, at times 
even religious, confound prayer with the sweet feelings sometimes 
had at prayer? Whenever that occurs, there is no right under- 
standing of true spiritual values, at least no practical understand- 
ing of them. And when this right practical understanding does 
not exist in regard to Communion and thanksgiving, then the 
greater the emotional transports were for the time being, the 
greater will be the contrasting result when they are gone. Then 
the reaction will almost be one of depression in the humdrum of 
daily life, as if the latter were not related to Communion and the 
Mass. However, if there is a right understanding, the emotions 
will not be given undue value, Communion will not be ended 
with the relatively few prayers of thanksgiving, but will bear 
fruit throughout the day. This is in fact its natural result if we 
relate our thanksgiving properly to the Communion and the 
entire Sacrifice. 
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In the Sacrifice, as we know, we participate best by offering 
our whole selves to God in the gifts at the Offertory. Every parti- 
cipant should try to make his gift also very specific, in terms of 
some event in the life of the day. After the Consecration, the 
offering in union with the Church continues in the sublimest 
possible manner. Christ Himself is now the divine Oblation, 
Christ as having taken up in Himself the entire mystic body, 
especially those who offered the gifts of bread and wine with the 
priest. Now is our offering through the priesthood of the Church 
become an acceptable offering to the heavenly Father, and He in 
turn gives us His own divine Son in Communion that we may 
“through Jesus Christ’ live out in our daily life the great promise 
that our sacrificial offering really was; in other words, that we 
may give thanks every moment of the day for our having a share 
in the sacrifice of the Redemption. Holy Communion is thus a 
divine completion of the sacrificial union we enact with Christ in 
the Mass—but it is also something that looks forward to the 
future, to the entire day that is to come. It is not a finishing off 
merely of what goes on before, but the specific means of extending 
it into the whole day. 


All of this should find its echo in our thanksgiving. The 
personal thanksgiving after Communion is therefore a giving of 
thanks for the great Gift received, but it should also be a promise 
to use this Gift in the way meant by God. The thanks that is so 
proper must become efficacious in later action, else it means little, 
and later action does this in so far as it is action given over en- 
tirely to the will of God. A most wholesome element of the 
thanksgiving is therefore a personal re-echoing of all the senti- 
ments of sacrifice we enacted in the Mass in union with the 
Church. In a way, we repeat individually to Christ and God what 
we did corporately in the Mass. Hence we should again offer our- 
selves to God, to Christ, with a specific view to definite actions of 
the day as a fulfilment of our promise made in the Mass. Most 
fitting therefore is also the prayer of praise that we can now send 
up to God with all the force of the new energies of the Christ- 
life in us! And if we ask for favors, as we may well do, these, 
too, should first of all echo the action of the Mass. Not, there- 
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COMMUNION AT MASS 


fore, first of all temporal favors—rather last if at all; and then 
only as acts of submission to God’s will—‘‘. . . if Thou wilt, 

. nevertheless not my will but Thine. . .”” Better by far to 
ask for spiritual favors! Yet, why even here ask for graces in 
general if God has just given us the great Gift of the Author of 
all grace? What is most important is the question of our fidelity 
to this Gift throughout the day, throughout life—always giving 
thanks. That is the first thing our petitions should ask for, be- 
fore turning to more subjective wants. Even in our petitions, does 
not the saying hold: ‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all 
the rest will be given unto you’’? 

Therefore in the Church’s prayers after Mass do we begin 
with the great Canticle of Praise, that calls upon all the world 
to praise God. Nothing less will satisfy the soul filled with Christ! 
And when we come to petitions, the Church is equally our guide. 
—The first jottings for these notes were written in early fall, 
and a glance at the current Sundays sufficed as well as any other 
time to indicate the dominant note of the Church’s petitions after 
Communion: 

‘“‘May thy sacraments, O God, ever purify and shield us; and 
guide us to eternal salvation’’ (Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 

“We beseech thee, O Lord, that the efficacy of this heavenly 
gift may possess our souls and bodies; that its effect, and not our 
own senses, may ever have dominion within us’ (Fifteenth 
Sunday). 

The writing of the pages came after the Sunday within the Octave 
of Epiphany, the Postcommunion of which reads: 


“We humbly beseech thee, almighty God, that to those who 
have been refreshed by thy sacraments thou wouldst grant so to 
live that they may do thee worthy and acceptable service.” 


There we have the aim of both Sacrifice and Sacrament, as 
far as our persons are concerned: that we may do God worthy 
service! And that should be the objective of the thanksgiving if 
it is to echo forth, as it should, the eucharistic action of the Sacri- 
fice-Sacrament. 

The Eucharist is essentially a social action in which indi- 
viduals participate as members of Christ’s body. This social action 
in which the members participate in the highest degree possible for 
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them is to be lived out in the individual life of each member 
throughout the day. The thanksgiving may be looked upon as the 
bridging over from the public social action of the Mass to the 
more private living out of this action in the other hours of the 
day. The thanksgiving will function best as such a bridge if it 
is at least in great part a personal re-echoing of what was done 
in the social action and at the same time a renewed personal prom- 
ise of specific loyalty in a life made possible through the great 
gift that is Christ. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 











In the degree to which our oblation and sacrifice 
corresponds more perfectly to the sacrifice of our Lord, 
that is to say, to the extent in which we have immolated 
love of self and our passions and crucified our flesh in 
that mystical crucifixion of which the Apostle writes, 
shall we also garner more plentiful fruits of propitia- 
tion and of exptation for ourselves and for others. A 
wondrous bond joins all the faithful to Christ, the same 
bond which unites the head with the other members of 
the body, namely, the communion of saints—a bond 
full of mystery, which we believe in as Catholics, and 
by virtue of which individuals and nations are not only 
united to one another but likewise with the Head itself 
‘who is Christ.’-—-PopPE Pius XI. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE MASS (CONCLUDED) 


(A Lecture Delivered in Brussels, at the School of Catholic Action, November 
1928. Translated from Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique. Jan. 6 & 13, 1929) 
HE apostle,’’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘tells us of this bread: 
one single bread, a single body formed of a multitude. 
O sacrament of love, O sign of unity, O bond of 

charity.” 

We can now understand the saying of Jesus: 
“If thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that 
thy brother hath anything against thee; leave there thy offering 
before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then coming thou shalt offer thy gift’’ (Matt. 5, 23, 24). 

“The first sacrifice which must be offered to God,’’ says 
Bossuet, “is a heart purified of all hatred of one’s neighbor.”’ 
Hence the Church’s custom of always saying the Our Father be- 
fore communion: “‘Our Father, give us this day our daily bread’ 
(by which the Eucharist is meant above all) ‘‘and forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who have trespassed against us.”’ 

‘There,’ points out St. Chrysostom, ‘‘the same table is pre- 
pared for Caesar wearing a diadem and purple and for the poor 
man imploring your alms. The Lord has given His body to all 
without distinction, and you, you would not even give a little 
material bread in the same way?” 

For this reason the primitive Church distributed alms to the 
poor at the occasion of the Mass and through the celebrant’s hands. 

“They come together,’’ says St. Justin, ‘‘to offer prayers in 
common for all. Having finished the prayers, we greet each other 
with a kiss (that is, the kiss of peace still given at High Mass). 
Then they bring him who presides bread and wine. He receives 
these, and makes them ascend to the Father of all as an act of 
praise and glory through the name of the Son. All answer ‘Amen’ 
to this thanksgiving (Eucharist). 





‘“Then the eucharistic Bread and Wine are distributed. After 
these ceremonies, those of us who have possessions come to the 
aid of all the rest; we always lend each other assistance. The rich 
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make liberal contributions and the receipts are deposited with the 
one presiding, who relieves the needs of orphans and widows and 
such as are afflicted with sickness or any other burden; ultimately 
he is the benefactor of all in need.”’ 

The prayer of the Church which includes the whole world— 
i. e., holy Mass and Communion—there is the source of all Catho- 
lic Action. There we acquire the spirit of charity and of sacrifice 
which Jesus possessed when He instituted the Eucharist and im- 
molated Himself on the cross; the spirit which the Church has 
inherited so that we may give ourselves over to it in all its forms 
under her guidance. 

“TI consume charity,’’ said St. Vincent de Paul, speaking of 
the Eucharist. This statement reveals to us the secret of the fruit- 
fulness of his apostolate. 

For the rest listen to the readings which Holy Church has in 
her assemblies. Last Sunday (Fifth Sunday after Epiphany) she 
said with St. Paul: 

‘Put ye on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, patience: 
bearing with one another, and forgiving one another, if anyone 
have a complaint against another: even as the Lord hath for- 
given you, so do you also. But above all these things have charity 
which is the bond of perfection. And let the peace of Christ re- 
joice in your hearts, wherein also you are called in one body: 
and be ye thankful’ (Colossians 3, 12-15). 

And in summarizing, as it were, your whole program in 
liturgical prayer, St. Paul adds: “‘Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you abundantly in all wisdom: teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual canticles, singing in grace 
in your hearts to God’’ (Coloss. 3, 16). 


If, then, you wish to realize Catholic Action in its moral 
phases, to perform all spiritual and corporal works of mercy per- 
fectly as your apostolate implies, seek the Church’s courage in her 
sacred mysteries and prayers, where the saints found it and where 
they were strengthened for the sacrifice of themselves in behalf 
of their neighbors. 
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Then, fortified by divine grace, which the Church pours into 
your souls through the Eucharist, devote yourselves to the material 
and spiritual welfare of others in order to bring into the house 
of the Father of the family, around the Holy Table which is the 
altar, one, ten, a hundred, even a thousand famished souls who 
may there eat the Bread, the bond of divine love, and be drawn 
into the divine sacrifice of Christ and of His mystic body which 
the sacred hierarchy offers for the greater glory of the Father. 


On the paten which the Church lifts toward heaven you are 
no longer alone at the side of Jesus; your love of God has made 
you seek the additional thing He has requested, and you have 
placed other living victims there with all the effort and toil they 
have cost you. And this fruit of your apostolate, ascending to 
God with yourselves through the hands of holy Church at Mass, 
merits for you the benign favor of Him for whom you have 
labored. Assuredly that is your richest recompense. It will un- 
doubtedly be attained by you if your apostolate has the truly 
Catholic spirit; that is, if it is a function of the priesthood of 
Christ in the Eucharist and of the Church through which He 
acts officially on the altar. 


CONCLUSION 


I shall close with the following simple assertion. If the lit- 
urgy, especially the holy sacrifice of the Mass, forms the basis of 
your Catholic Action in the sense I have just explained, then the 
threefold means (prayer, study, apostolic service) you are em- 
ploying towards this end, will be greatly reinforced by the unity 
derived thence. And this unity, being perfect, will secure a maxi- 
mum efficacy for your efforts. For the rest, there is nothing more 
Catholic for such promoters of Catholic Action as yourselves than 
to ground all your efforts on that grandest institution of Christ 
and of the Church, the Mass, such as it is celebrated today and as 
the Roman Missal explains it to us. 

May these various considerations increase, if possible, your 
esteem of the liturgy which, as I have said in the beginning, is 
the soul of the Christian Apostolate according to the mind of 
Pius X, because it is “‘the primary and indispensable source of the 
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true Christian spirit.’ Combined with the Church’s official wor- 
ship, your life of prayer, of study, and of missionary activity, 
becomes an immense Mass in which your Catholic Action is identi- 
fied with the “‘Mystery of the Most Sacred Action.’’ This is the 
expansion, authorized by the hierarchy, of the redeeming work 
of our Savior at which Pius XI wishes you to collaborate. 


GASPAR LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. 


Liturgy is supernatural hygiene. Liturgy is the 
transition and the bond of union between the natural 
and the supernatural life: PER VISIBILEM AD IN- 
VISIBILEM: through the visible to the invistble. In 
our worship we give praise to God, we call upon Him, 
we thank Him. We do all this in spirit and in truth by 
visible means in order to reach the invisible. It is a long 
and difficult way. Do you now understand the gener- 
osity of our mother the holy Church, in her prescrip- 
tions and wishes? Without her we would easily go 
astray.— FR. PETRUS GREGORIUS. 
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WITH OuR_ The dates on successive issues of O. F. still seem to 
READERS puzzle some of our readers. In the current volume, 

for instance, the first issue was dated December 1, 
the second December 29, the third January 26, and so on. At 
first sight this may seem to be a rather irregular series of dates 
of publication, but we hasten to remind the wondering ones that 
Orate Fratres appears every four weeks, and that, moreover, for 
the purpose of synchronizing the beginning of a new volume with 
the beginning of a new liturgical year, issue number one coincides 
with the first Sunday of Advent, no matter on what date that 
Sunday may fall. 








At the rate of one issue every four weeks, there should ob- 
viously be thirteen issues of O. F. to a volume. In previous years 
this has actually been the case. But on account of the increased 
size of the issues of vol. IV it was decided henceforth to drop 
one summer number, as we mentioned last time, so that the issues 
per volume will total twelve. 


We are happy to announce that The Mass-Drama, by Father 
William Busch, is now off the press. This latest addition to our 
: Popular Liturgical Library will prove most welcome to those who 
have been seeking a complete yet succinct explanation of the struc- 
tural plan of the Mass. The Mass plays so important a role in the 
liturgy, occupying, as it does, the central position both in the 
daily and in the seasonal life of the Church, that an understand- 
ing of its structure is a prime necessity. The Mass-Drama shows 
how the various prayers of the Mass are related to each other and 
to the sacrificial action taken as a whole. Even the casual reader 
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will find that his appreciation of the holy Sacrifice has greatly 
increased because he better understands its organic unity. 

Readers of O. F. who have perused some of the material in 
former issues will undoubtedly welcome its presentation in this 
new form. We believe that the spread of this booklet among our 
educated Catholics will prove to be a most practical way of assist- 
ing in the work of the liturgical apostolate. Further mention of 
the book can be found on the advertising pages of this issue. 


It may be expected that great importance will attach to the 
first international liturgical congress, convening in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, from July 22nd to 27th. It will be a golden milestone in 
the history of the movement. The program appeared in O. F., 
IV., 281. We do not know how actively the movement in 
America will be represented; at least none of our regular contrib- 
utors may be fortunate enough to attend. However, the editors 
have been requested by the secretary of the congress, Dom Joseph 
Krebs, O.S.B., of Mont César, Louvain, to submit a report of 
liturgical activities in our country. This report is scheduled to be 
read on Saturday the 26th. Information is asked concerning litur- 
gical practices among the clergy and religious and people, in schools 
and parishes and organizations, concerning liturgical instructions 
and methods of fostering the liturgical life, available statistics, 
and so forth. From other countries similar reports will be read. 
We hope that these papers will be published in a general report of 
the congress, that we may present a digest of them to our readers. 

re) 
QUESTIONNAIRE: The questions we have put so 
SERMONS AND INSTRUCTIONS far, rather by way of suggestions 
arising from practical experience, 
have dealt more with the sacramental liturgical life in a parish. It 
remains to say an emphatic word on the subject of preaching and 
instruction, because ordinarily the parochial interest in the liturgy 
must be created and fostered by what may be called the liturgy of 
the word. It was our divine Master’s way, the Apostles’ way, the 
way of the great Fathers and saintly pastors throughout the cen- 
turies. How will the people understand the meaning and efficacy 
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of the rites and ceremonies, unless it be taught them? How few 
after all—and we editors of a liturgical press know and lament 
the fact—are able and willing to read in order to develop a bet- 
ter understanding and taste for the sublime mysteries enacted before 
them week after week, year after year? If the liturgy is the life of 
the Church, why are not our good people more alive to what is 
going on? If there is a lack of participation, is it only because 
they were not asked and instructed to do what the form of the 
prayers and the mind of the Church expect them to do? If they 
comprehended and appreciated the corporate life of the Church 
and their share in it, they would clamor for their rights, and the 
willing but hesitating pastor would be overjoyed at their out- 
bursts of fervor and true Christian piety. It has always been found 
to work out this way. 

We say that in the early centuries the Christians lived the 
liturgy. They prayed and chanted and sacrificed with their priest 
or bishop. Their daily lives were spent in the spiritual sunlight 
streaming down upon them from the daily or weekly Sacrifice. 
And why? For them Jesus Christ was not merely an historical 
figure now seated in heaven in the splendor of His divine attributes; 
He lived with them on earth and they lived in conscious union 
with Him, really and truly, though mystically, thanks to the 
superabundant graces of the sacraments. Read the New Testament 
Epistles, read the sermons and homilies of the early Fathers; one 
cannot fail to see how the mystical Christ-life is the one dominant 
topic which gives meaning and force to all else. Indeed, moral and 
apologetical issues arose and had to be met. But wherever the 
faithful were concerned, we find that the mysteries celebrated in 
the liturgy afforded the remedies and the appeal for holiness of 
life with ever-increasing love of God. 

How will such a spirit revive in our day, if not by more 
systematic liturgical instructions to our people? ‘“‘Every sermon” 
says Abbot Herwegen, ‘‘can be a liturgical sermon, because it 
must serve the purpose of the liturgy; and more so because it ex- 
pounds the word of God which conveys the sense of the liturgy, 
all liturgical formule being replete with texts from Holy Writ. 
The Old Testament, of course, must be interpreted in its mystical 
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sense, the deepest and ultimate sense intended by the divine author 
of the sacred scriptures. Cf. 2 Cor. 3, 15-17. The homilies of the 
Fathers beautifully illustrate this truth, and—be it remembered— 
in patristic days all Christian life was still intimately associated 
with the liturgy as its centre. In this way every kind of sermon, 
be it dogmatic or moral or exegetical or apologetic, must lead to 
a deeper liturgical life, the life of the corpus Christi mysticum."’ 

Our golden opportunity is with the young, the school chil- 
dren, with those who attend daily Mass. Why not give a five 
minute instruction together with the morning sacrifice, as hap- 
pily quite a number of pastors are now doing with great success 
and satisfaction? Why not connect and build up all the regular 
sermons on the liturgy of the season or the feasts commemorated? 
Why not seize other occasions, as the afternoon or evening devo- 
tions during certain seasons, novenas before the greater feasts, to 
give a series of instructions on some phase of the liturgy, which 
after all is the source and strength of the Christian life? 

Going therefore teach ye all nations! First teach in season 
and out of season, then the sacramental graces will water the 
ground well prepared to bring forth abundant fruit and sweet- 
smelling flowers of virtue, and the lives of the faithful will be a 
daily sacrifice in union with our divine Victim. 





oO 


LITURGICAL The Boston Catholic Truth Society Radio Hour 
BRIEFS recently broadcast an interesting lecture on Music 
in the Catholic Liturgy. The Rev. Francis X. Sal- 
laway, D.D., of Revere was the speaker. He was concerned with 
clearing up some of the practical difficulties encountered not only 
in trying to sing the Mass, but especially in trying to attend Mass 
with the proper devotion and in properly understanding both the 
Mass texts themselves and their musical presentation. The ques- 
tion of pronunciation and translation of the Latin texts was also 
discussed in a really practical way. 


The Catholic Rural Life for May of this year contains a 
timely article written by Father William Busch of The St. Paul 
Seminary. It is titled ““The Liturgy and Farm Relief’ and is a 
plea for the observance of a Rural Life Sunday, in other words 
for a revival, in a practical way, of the Rogation days, the signi- 
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ficance of which has almost entirely been lost to the rural districts 
of our country. The advantages of such a practice for advancing 
not only the liturgical movement but also the spiritual life of a 
large group of Catholics are obvious. 


At a recent convention of the Superintendents’ Section of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, held at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., the Rev. Henry M. Hald, of 
Brooklyn, read a paper titled ‘““The Liturgical Element in Reli- 
gious Instruction.’ It was followed by a discussion on the problem 
of the Latin language. Among other points discussed in connection 
with the paper, the advantage of praying in ‘““We’’ instead of in 
‘“T’’ was emphasized. 


The student publication of Marygrove College, Detroit, in- 
forms us of a twelve-day “‘crusade’’ (so the collegians termed it) 
for Catholic Action. From May 12th to 23rd a series of talks 
were given daily by the oratorical talent of the school, each day’s 
program being devoted to some special phase of the subject. That 
the students consider participation in the Church's liturgy insepa- 
rable from true Catholic Action is well borne out by a glimpse at 
some of the topics discussed: The Social Reign of Christ; Growth 
of the Mystical Body; Fruits of the Holy Spirit in the Mystical 
Body of Christ; The Corporate Activity of the Mystical Body; 
Solidarity in Prayer and Praise; Christ Realized in the Lay Apostle. 


At his recent installation, Archbishop Beckman of Dubuque 
spoke enthusiastically of the liturgy, saying: ‘“We can preach as 
much by the liturgy as by sermons; we can gain more converts 
and more easily retain our own by the pious and exact carrying 
out of the liturgy of the Church, and we can also lose many voca- 
tions to the ministry by our neglect.”’ 


Cardinal Hlond, the primate of Poland, is quoted by Sché- 
nere Zukunft as having given a vigorous defense of the liturgical 
movement in a letter which was published recently in the Polish 
review, Musyka Koscielna, which is devoted to church music. 
“Ignorance of liturgical form and liturgical spirit is one of the 
chief causes,’ so the cardinal is quoted, “‘of our religious super- 
ficiality and indifference. The object of liturgical education is not 
the securing of universal conformity to liturgical ordinances, nor 
yet the exclusive fostering of Gregorian chant or similar efforts. 
Its real aim is to re-introduce, in as thorough a manner as possible, 
the riches of the liturgical spirit and the depth of liturgical thought 
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in the hearts of the faithful. Liturgical instruction does not intend 
to supplant the catechism, nor is the liturgy the only possible 
school of Catholic morality and ascetics. But it is a truly com- 
ponent part, a substantial part, of genuine Catholic training.” 


The study of the liturgy is to be a prominent topic at the 
two national conventions of Sodalists, the one for students and 
the other for parish sodality women, which will be held in late 
June and early July. Both will be past history when this notice 
reaches our readers, but we cannot refrain from recording some 
of the proposed discussions because they plainly indicate a growth 
of the liturgical spirit in this country. To quote a few lines from 
the program: ‘“The two chief subjects for discussions at the con- 
ventions will be Personal Sanctification and the Lay Apostolate. 
The discussions on personal holiness will center about the liturgy, 
especially about the Mass and Communion. Emphasis will be laid 
upon closer participation in the Mass and better understanding of 
it, on the use of the Missal, on the general priesthood, and on the 
liturgy as the source of Catholic Action.” 

Sodality leaders report that during the past year the members’ 
interest in the liturgy has been greatly stimulated, and that through 
the medium of The Queen’s Work, local students’ conventions, 
and organization talks, the liturgy has been brought to the fore 
with gratifying results. 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music this summer inaugu- 
rated its fourteenth summer session at the College of the Sacred 
Heart, New York City. As in previous years, the courses offered 
are Gregorian Chant, the Justine Ward method of teaching music, 
Gregorian accompaniment, and a special course in sight reading. 
Other courses will be given in liturgical singing by Dom Maur 
Sablayrolles, O.S.B.; in advanced chironomy (rhythmical inter- 
pretation of chant), by Mrs. Justine B. Ward; in polyphonic 
singing and musical appreciation, analysis, and interpretation, by 
Mr. Edmund Holden. A boy choir will also be trained, with stress 
laid on the fundamentals of voice production in the individual 
and in the group, and on the knowledge of musical composition 
most needed by choir conductors. 


In May Pope Pius XI received the pupils of the School of 
Music of Serravalle, Tuscany, Italy, at the head of whom was 
their instructor, Mrs. Justine Ward, who for the time being was 
in Italy. The Holy Father was warm in his praise of the singers 
and their instructor after they had sung a number of Gregorian 
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melodies. In his subsequent comments he emphasized the fact that 
“music in itself is uplifting, but above all liturgical music, which 
concerns directly the glory of God and the good of souls.” 


Of the many summer schools which are being conducted, our 
attention has been called to one in particular which is being held 
in the convent of the Sacred Heart, Dublin, Ireland. It is a summer 
course in plain song, established for the first time in 1926, with 
the special approval and blessing of His Holiness, Pius XI. Besides 
an elementary course in plain song by Father John Burke, the 
director of the school, an advanced course in the Solesmes method 
is being given by Dom J. H. Desrocquettes, O.S.B. Diplomas are 
given at the end of the course to those who qualify in Gregorian 
chant. Additional lectures are offered on the sacred liturgy, church 
architecture, and sacred art. 


In order to keep up a lively interest in Gregorian chant in his 
territory, the Most Reverend Archbishop Harty, of Cashel, Ire- 
land, has offered a large silver cup for annual competition in plain 
chant among the choirs of the Archdiocese of Cashel and the 
Diocese of Emly. At other places in Ireland similar prizes have 
been offered for a number of years already—proof positive that the 
chant of the Church is becoming very popular on the Emerald Isle. 


In Montreal the ‘“‘Apostolat Liturgique,’’ not quite one year 
old, reports a successful beginning in its efforts at promoting ec- 
clesiastical art in the spirit of the liturgy. Under its auspices a 
society of young ladies, called the “‘Cercle de l’Alleluia,’” has been 
formed for the study of Gregorian chant. A letter from a member 
of the Committee on Christian Art informs us that the organiza- 
tion hopes to broaden its field of influence this coming autumn by 
opening a liturgical library for the use of clergy and laity. 


A recent action taken by the Bishop of Blois in France might 
serve as an incentive for others. He has instituted a committee of 
liturgy and religious art whose function will be to approve or 
reject liturgical objects offered by donors to the churches of his 
diocese, according as such gifts are or are not in harmony with 
Christian art and liturgical correctness. The clergy on the com- 
mittee are especially entrusted with the promotion and mainte- 
nance of liturgical observances in ceremonies and chant, while the 
laity section must look after the building and restoration of 
churches, the making and procuring of church furniture. vest- 
ments, and the like. 
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Ildephonse Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B., Archbishop of Milan, 
is exerting an unmistakable influence on matters liturgical in his 
diocese. Quite recently he issued an important document contain- 
ing a number of instructions for the clergy of his diocese. He re- 
minds them that the church must always and exclusively be the 
house of God; that special care should be taken to ornament the 
house of God with true Christian art; that in the building of 
altars and tabernacles Christian tradition should be strictly adhered 
to; that statues of our Lord and the Sacred Heart, for example, 
can always find a proper place on a side altar rather than on the 
high altar; that according to the ruling of the Church the exposi- 
tion of images and statues is by no means left to the choice of the 
pastors or the faithful, but must be regulated and controlled by 
the Ordinary; that in the construction of tabernacles due regard 
be had for the fact that the Eucharist is the centre of Catholic 
worship, and that therefore the tabernacle should not serve for 
any purpose that would detract from its proper use; that the cruci- 
fix occupy the principle place over the altar in such a way that it 
can be seen and venerated by the faithful; that in educating the 
people in Catholic piety the liturgical tradition of the Church be 
upheld, without, however, influencing them against other forms 
of piety which are good as long as they do not pretend to dis- 
place the authentic forms of the Church’s piety; that the greatest 
importance therefore be attributed to the solemn and divine Office 
of the Church, especially active participation in the Mass, accord- 
ing to the established norms of the Church; that the rosary and 
other prayers should therefore be said at some time other than 
during the Mass; that sturdy efforts should be made in all churches 
for the promotion and fostering of sacred chant; that the servers 
at the altar should be properly vested; that, conscious of the trans- 
cendent holiness of our liturgy, the reverend clergy should give 
special attention towards bringing home to the people its educative 
and sanctifying values. 


In a recent issue of Bibel und Liturgie (Klosterneuburg, 
Austria) we read that a new Croatian Ritual has just been pub- 
lished. With special permission of the Holy Father, the Roman 
Ritual was translated into the vernacular, and now, in the whole 
of Jugoslavia, the Sacraments may be administered in the lan- 
guage of the people whenever a desire is manifested that the ver- 
nacular be used. 


Although generally known already, it may bear repetition 
here that His Holiness, Pius XI, by a Motu Proprio of February 
sixth of this year, created a new department in the Sacred Con- 
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gregation of Rites. It is called the Historical Section and will have 
as its special work the study of the causes of beatification and 
canonization, as far as historical matter pertaining to the case 
goes. But besides this, all reforms, corrections, and new editions 
of liturgical texts and books will in the future have to be referred 
to this Historical Section. 


The history of the liturgy and of liturgical texts has of late 
made vast strides. Under the special tutelage of His Holiness, Pius 
XI, the more valuable liturgical texts and manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library, and elsewhere, are being published in photo- 
typic editions. The first one, the Missale Gothicum, has just ap- 
peared. It is an uncial codex of the VII-VIII Centuries, ‘‘the most 
important or considerable of the Gallican Mass books.”” Two other 
documents are now being published, the Missale Gallicanum Vetus, 
and the Sacramentarium Leonianum. All three of these are being 
edited under the direction of Dom Cunibert Mohlberg, O.S.B., of 
the Abbey of Maria Laach. Eight others are in preparation. Among 
these are the Sacramentarium Gelastanum and the Missale Franco- 
rum. The great importance attached to these valuable editions is 
this, namely, that they are exact phototypic reproductions of the 
original texts, thus giving scholars the world over an opportunity 
of studying the texts as they were written. 


An advertising leaflet of liturgical books sent out by Geo. 
E. J. Coldwell, of London, contains an excellent prefatory essay 
on ““The Liturgical Apostolate.’’ We cannot refrain from quoting 
at least two passages: 

“The Church is the Mystical Body of Christ. The Liturgy 
is that Body at worship. We are individual members of that Body. 
Shall we, ought we, to set ourselves apart from that worship, not 
do our utmost actively to participate in it? As Catholics we are, 
so to speak, involved in the liturgy, whether we like it or no; 
can we be said to be really free to neglect it if we prefer to do so?” 

. while prayer books print long-winded and artificial 
prayers for special objects, there can be found in the Daily Missal 
short dignified petitions used by the Church at large for all sorts 
of occasions: in times of danger, of famine, of tempest; against 
cattle plagues or bad thoughts; for purity or humility or the gift 
of tears; for our enemies, or travellers, or prisoners, or the dead. 
We do not hesitate to ‘draw on’ the Church's inexhaustible treas- 
ury of merit by means of indulgences; but we do not sufficiently 
avail ourselves of the inexhaustible treasury of worship contained 
in her sacred liturgy.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“What do you think of the proposed calendar reform? What is 
the attitude of the Church in this regard?” —W. M. 


Commercial reasons have usually been advanced as the principal 
argument for a reform in the calendar. Religious opinion in England, 
outside of the Catholic Church, seems to be for the greater part in favor 
of stabilizing the date of Easter, or at any rate is not averse to a change 
from the present movable celebration. Various opinions have also been 
voiced in other parts of the world. A decision on the part of a govern- 
ment in Catholic countries, such as Italy or Austria, in favor of the 
reform, might not work out in practice, since the greater part of the 
population would always celebrate Easter with the Church. For all that, 
almost the same condition would exist in other countries where only 
a part of the population is Catholic. A final decision will hardly be 
reached in the universal world without the concurrence of the Church. 
At present the Church has made no pronouncements either for or against 
a calendar reform. However, on account of the “immemorial tradition” 
connected with the feast of Easter, the Holy See has stated that it “would 
not be prepared to consider the question except on the advice of an 
Ecumenical Council.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LIBICA. A Liturgical, Biblical Catechetical Summary of the Catho- 
lic Religion. By the Rev. Henry Borgmann, C. SS. R. Baltimore: John 
Murphy Co. 1930. xiii, 221 pp. $1.00 net. 


Libica purposes to be “‘a return to the ancient and medieval method 
of teaching and impressing the doctrine of the Church” (Foreword), 
and as such claims careful and serious consideration. The method is a 
harmonization of Liturgy, Bible, and Catechism, whence the name Libica. 
In our day when the cry is for better catechetical methods one hesitates 
to take sides with the untried and desiderates the restoring of the plan 
according to which the ages of faith were building the sound edifice 
of Christian life. Has the author of Libica rediscovered the secret? We 
shall not attempt to answer this question outright, engrossed as we are 
in the liturgical aspects of the method presented in his work. 

The recent liturgical movement—and Libica aims to be “in com- 
plete harmony with the movement” (p. 207)—has brought about in 
many minds a re-orientation as to the meaning of liturgy. In looking 
for the author’s definition, we find in an appended glossary that liturgy 
is the “Form of prayer and ceremonial established by ecclesiastical autho- 
ity, to be used in the public devotions of the Church.” Unfortunately 
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this and similar definitions found in older textbooks are the all but lifeless 
skeletons stalking through liturgically decadent centuries, which the 
present movement is trying to banish from our Christian consciousness 
by reinstating an animated and full-grown body. Prayer and ceremonial 
indeed belong to the nature of the liturgy, but they do not constitute 
its innermost essence. The liturgy is nothing less than the mystical re- 
newal of the Christ-life, real and actual, for the twofold purpose of 
glorifying the heavenly Father and of sanctifying mankind. Christ lives 
in the Church, the corpus Christi mysticum, and as Head of this mys- 
tical body He continues to give of His divine life to its members, for 
a concerted and never-ending worship and glorification of God. That 
which incorporates man into the mystical body of Christ is not the 
acceptance of divine truths, not the observance of moral precepts, really 
nothing that man does, but it is the operation of God Himself through 
the liturgical action of Baptism. So it is with all liturgical functions; 
Christ works in and through His members. When sin is washed away, 
the Holy Ghost is infused, not as a distinct gift to the individual but 
as the unifying principle, the soul which diffuses divine life through the 
members of Christ’s Church. The Church lives the Christ-life in her 
liturgy. Head and members cooperate: Christ is the chief agent, the 
Holy Spirit the vital force, and the Christians are the privileged sharers 
in the Christ-life unto an increase of the mystical body for the glory 
of the Father. 

For this fundamental notion of the liturgy we look in vain in Libica. 
One would expect to read of it particularly in the chapters on the 
Church, Communion of Saints, Eucharist, Treasury of the Church, Re- 
surrection, Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders, Grace, Holy Ghost, 
etc. Much of the instruction is dominated as heretofore by the needs 
of the individual and not by the liturgical spirit of the corporate life 
in Christ. 

It is not surprising that the author goes much his own way in 
framing the background for his liturgical lessons. His division of the 
church year is determined, not by the ancient distinction of the Christ- 
mas and Easter cycles, but by the fourfold purpose of religion: adoration 
(Advent to Septuagesima), propitiation (to Easter), petition (to Whit- 
sunday), thanksgiving (to Advent). This is brought in connection 
with the four feasts: Christmas (Epiphany), Easter, Whitsunday, Dedi- 
cation of the Church. One must read Libica to see how this harmoni- 
zation can be made. The temporal and sanctoral cycles are indicated 
in these words: “There is a difference between the liturgical (!) calendar 
and the calendar of the saints. The former has to do with the seasons 
and principal feasts of the Church year; the latter comprises the lesser 
feasts of our Lord, and the feasts of our Lady, the angels, and the 
saints” (p. 209). Other such inaccurate statements could be cited. 
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As one gets along in the book, one feels that in the liturgical les- 
sons the oft-repeated admonition to read the proper of the Mass might 
have been more helpfully substituted by a dominant thought or text 
from the missal. So many important aspects and lessons of the liturgy 
go unnoticed which, by omitting numerous minutiae, might well be 
compressed within the limits of a textbook. We cannot therefore give 
our unreserved recommendation to Libica, much as we admire the prac- 
tical zeal and learning that speak through its pages. The task of elab- 
orating our complex system of doctrine within the free and living 
structure of the liturgy remains yet to be done. 


AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO. “The First Modern Man.” By Katha- 
rine F. Mullany. New York: Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. 1930. x-196 pp. 
$1.75. 

This is not a historical work with critical apparatus and scores of 
references, but a charming character sketch “drawn from several dif- 
ferent works” and “woven together on the loom of Fancy.” The vivid 
and picturesque style is remarkable. It is a fitting contribution to the 
fifteen hundredth anniversary of the death of St. Augustine, to be 
celebrated on August 28 of this year. —R. S. 





DIE EWIGEN DINGE. Aus den Schiitzen des Glaubens. 285 pp. 

DIE EWIGEN WEGE. Von der Schénheit der Gebote. 282 pp. 

DIE EWIGEN QUELLEN. Vom Reichtum der Gnade. 286 pp. 
By Dr. J. Klug. Paderborn, Germany. Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh. 
1929. Each 3.60 M. 


Christians are not to study their catechism at school and then forget 
all about it or do no further reflecting on its contents during the rest 
of their life. The present three little volumes are intended to help avoid 
such a mishap. They constitute three rich sheafs of further reflection 
for adults on the truths contained in the catechism, reflections on what 
we must believe, on what we must do or not do, and on the sources 
of help during our struggle on earth. The reflections are brief but very 
practical, aiming to produce solid Christian character, and are presented 
in a popular style. They can well serve as an abundant handy source 
for discourses by instructors. There are about fifty considerations in 
each volume.—O. L. K 





The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude 
more extensive notice later: 


T. KILBURN & CO., 66 Schotland Road, Liverpool, England.—Joshua Cock- 

shutt: The Mass. A Descriptive Explanation. 7 pp. 1929. Threepence. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.—Lorenz 

og Religiése Lebenswerte des Alten Testaments. 1928. 155 pp. Cloth, 
1.20 net. 
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